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PREFACE. 


THE first of the two volumes which I now publish is 
an introductory volume designed to throw light on the 
political teaching of Aristotle. I have sought to view his 
political teaching in connexion not only with the central 
principles of his philosophical system, but also with the 
results of earlier speculation. I have endeavoured to 
discover how it came to be what it is, and especially to 
trace its relation to the political teaching of Plato, and 
to ask how far the paths followed by the two inquirers 
lay together, how far and at what points they diverged. 
It is only thus that we can learn how much came to 
Aristotle by inheritance and how much is in a more es- 
pecial sense his own. If the investigation of these ques- 
tions has often carried me beyond the limits of the Politics, 
I have sought in recapitulating and illustrating Aristotle’s 
political teaching to follow as far as possible in the track 
of its inquiries. It will be seen, however, that I have dealt 
in my First Volume with some books of the Politics at far 
greater length than with others. Thus, while I have 
analysed with some fulness the contents of the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Books (in the order which I have 
adopted) and have also had much to say with regard to 
the inquiries of the First, I have dwelt but little on the 
Second Book and have given only a short summary of 
the contents of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth. My plan 
has been in my First Volume to devote most space to 
the books in which the Political Theory of Aristotle is 
more especially embodied, particularly as they are books 
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cannot be cleared up without discussion, and which often 
need all the light that can be thrown on them from parallel 
passages. The style of the Politics is of an easy, half- 
conversational character and readily lends itself to am- 
biguities of this kind. My notes, however, would have 
been shorter if I had not often thought it well to print 
in full passages referred to in them. I hope to be less 
lengthy in my notes on the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Books, with which I have already dealt pretty fully in 
my Introduction. I fear that I shall frequently be found 
to try the patience of my readers, and not least in some 
of the opening pages of the First Volume, which treat of 
matters of a somewhat technical nature. I trust, however, 
that this volume may sometimes serve to smooth the path 
of thoughtful readers of the Politics, though I am well 
aware that no single student of the treatise can hope to 
exhaust its meaning. The volume, or volumes, completing 
the work will, I hope, follow after a not too long interval. 
Since my remarks on the MSS. of the Politics (vol. 2. 
p. xli sqq.) were in type, the general preference which I 
have expressed in them for the authority of the second 
family of MSS. has received welcome confirmation from 
the discovery, or rediscovery, in the Vatican Library of 
twelve palimpsest leaves forming part of the second 
volume of a Vatican MS. of Aristides (gr. 1298), which 
contain fragmentary portions of the Third and Sixth 
Books of the Politics and are said to belong to the tenth 
century. These fragments were already known to Mai, who 
gives a short notice of them in Script. vet. nova collectio 
2. 584 without, however, enabling his readers to identify 
the MS. in which they occur; hence they were lost sight 
of till the winter of 1886, when they were brought to the 
knowledge of Dr. G. Heylbut, who has published a 
collation of them in the Rheinisches Museum for 1887 
(p. 102 sqq.), to which I may refer my readers. The 
t VOL. I. b 2 
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twelve leaves are stated by him to comprise the following 
passages of the Politics :— 

3.1.1275a 13—3. 2.1275 b 33, 

3. 4.1276 b 17—1277b1, 

3. 5. 1278 a 24—3. 10. 1281 a 37, 

3. 15. 1286 b 16—6 (4). 1. 1288 b 37, 

6 (4). 4. 1290 a 36—6 (+4). 5. 1292 b 20. 

According to a short notice of Dr. Heylbut’s article 
contributed by Mr. R. D. Hicks to the Classical Review, 
No. 1, p. 20 sq., Professor Susemihl finds that these 
Palimpsest Fragments agree with the readings of the 
second family of MSS. in sixty-two cases and with those 
of the first family in twenty-seven only. Mr. Hicks 
suyyrests that the codex of which these are the fragments, 
or its original, ‘belongs to a period anterior to any sharp 
distinction between the manuscripts of the two families’: 
be that, however, as it may. it is clear that the fragments 
lend the support of whatever authority they possess rather 
to the second family than to the first. Dr. Heylbut, in 
tact. halds (p 2c7) that ‘any future recension of the text 
of the Politics should be based pnmarly on the manu- 
sempts of the second family jeine kuntte Textrecensica 
in erster Linie auf Grund von IF herzustellen ith” He 
here antkipates the conchzsea at which I had myself 
already in the main amved. 
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Aristotelicus of Bonitz is only second to that which I owe 
to Susemihl. The concise but important comments on pas- 
sages of the Politics which it contains are but too likely to 
escape notice from their brevity, and I have done my 
best to draw attention to them. Among the works which 
I have found especially useful I may mention Zeller’s 
Philosophie der Griechen; C. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch 
der griechischen Antiquitaten ; several of the writings of 
Vahlen, Bernays, Teichmiiller, and Eucken; Leopold 
Schmidt’s Ethik der alten Griechen ; Biichsenschiitz’ Besitz 
und Erwerb im griechischen Alterthume, and Henkel’s 
Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen Lehre vom Staat. 
Dittenberger’s valuable review of Susemihl’s first edition 
of the Politics has long been known to me. To my many 
predecessors in the task of editing and commenting on the 
Politics from Victorius downwards, and to the numerous 
translators of the work, beginning with Sepulveda, I owe 
not a little. Mr. Welldon’s careful and thoughtful version 
has constantly been consulted by me and often with profit, 
and I have made as much use of Professor Jowett’s in- 
teresting work on the Politics as the comparative lateness 
of its appearance allowed. For a mention of other works 
which have been used by me I may refer my readers to 
the citations scattered over my two volumes. 

My best thanks are due to the President and Fellows of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, for twice allowing me the 
use at the Bodleian Library of the MS. of the Politics 
(No. 112) belonging to the College ; to the authorities of 
Balliol and New College for the loan of their MSS. 112 
and 228; and to the authorities of the Bodleian and 
Phillipps Libraries for the courtesy they have shown me. 
I have mentioned elsewhere (vol. 2. p. 60) how much I am 
indebted to Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, Keeper of the MSS. 
in the British Museum, and to Mr. F. Madan, Sub-Librarian 
of the Bodleian Library, for important assistance in the 
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interpretation of an inscription in MS. Phillipps 891. To 
the friends who have done me the service of criticising 
my proof-sheets as they have passed through the press 
I am under the greatest obligations, and especially to 
Mr. Alfred Robinson of New College, who has kindly 
found time in the midst of his many engagements patiently 
to peruse the whole of them, and whose criticisms and 
suggestions have been of much value to me, to the Warden 
of Wadham College, to whom I owe a similar acknowledg- 
ment, and to Mr. Ingram Bywater, who has perused many 
of my proofs. The comments of Mr. R. L. Nettleship and 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott of Balliol College, and of Professor 
Andrew Bradley, on portions of my proof-sheets have also 
been of much use to me. I have profited much by the 
criticisms of friends, but for the shortcomings of this 
work I am alone responsible. I should add that Mr. 
Bywater has kindly lent me the late Mr. Mark Pattison’s 
copy of Stahr’s edition of the Politics, containing a few 
annotations from his hand, from which I have been glad to 
have the opportunity of quoting now and then. 

In referring to the works of Aristotle, I give, in addition 
to the book and chapter of the treatise cited, the page, 
column, and line of Bekker’s edition of 1831. My references 
to the work of Zeller are to the last edition, except where 
another is specified ; those to C. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch 
are to K. B. Stark’s edition of it, unless the contrary is 
specified, the latest edition being still incomplete. The 
abbreviation Sus.' refers to Susemihl’s first edition of the 
Politics published in 1872, Sus.? and Sus. to the two 
editions subsequently published by him. I have thought 
it better, especially in my First Volume, to translate the 
quotations which I have occasionally made from German 
books ; I have, however, usually left German renderings of 
passages in the Politics untranslated. 


Arerst, 1887. 
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THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 





INTRODUCTION. 


ARISTOTLE’S treatment of the science of woActixy falls, The Poli- 
unlike Plato’s, into two distinct parts, and extends over {x4 
two treatises, the Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics. Se 
The fact is significant, and we are not surprised to find the transi- 
that the two sections show, as we shall see hereafter, oe 
a certain tendency to draw away from each other. They treatise to 
stand, however, in the closest mutual relation: the Ethics ‘¢ former 
comes first in order, the Politics second. The Ethics 
naturally precedes, as it mainly analyses happiness in 
the individual, and Aristotle’s principle is that-the study 
of the part (rd éAdxioroy, 16 dovvOerov) should precede 
the study of the whole. Other reasons for the prece- 
dence of the Ethics will be pointed out elsewhere. 

The transition from the one treatise to the other, how- 
ever, is by no means as smooth and easy as we might 
expect. We are told in the last chapter of the Ethics that 
it is not enough for the student of Practical Philosophy to 
know what happiness and virtue and pleasure are without 
seeking their realization in practice, and that they can 
hardly be realized in practice without the aid of Law. 

The State, Aristotle continues, should use Law with a view 
to their realization, but the Lacedaemonian State is almost 
the only one which does this systematically, and which ex- 
ercises a supervision over the rearing and life of its members. 
The head of the household is almost everywhere left to him- 
self by the State and allowed to rule his household as he 
VOL. I. 5 
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2 TRANSITION TO THE POLITICS 


pleases. He is, in fact, a lawgiver on a small scale, and 
hence it is desirable that he should learn to use Law 
scientifically for the purpose of making those he rules 
better, or in other words, that he should acquire the art of 
Legislation. He will hardly learn this art from persons 
versed in political life ; still less will he learn it from the 
Sophists: Aristotle will therefore himself take in hand the 
subject of legislation, and indeed the whole topic of consti- 
tutional organization, in order that, as far as may be, his 
philosophy of things human! may be brought to comple- 
tion. 

‘First, then,’ he proceeds, ‘let us try to notice anything 
of value on the subject, which has been said by those who 
have gone before us, and then to learn from a comparison of 
constitutions what things are preservative of, or destructive 
to, States, and what are so to each separate constitution”, 
and for what reasons some constitutions are good and 
others bad: for when we have considered all these matters, 
we shall perhaps be better able to discern both what form 
of constitution is the best, and how each form must be 
ordered, and with what laws and customs, to be what we 
should desire it to be *.’ 

When Anistotle wrote these, the concluding sentences 
of the Ethics, he evidently intended to deduce the true 
structure of the best and other States from a study of 
various constitutions and from a study of the causes which 
tend to the preservation or decay of States and of each con- 
stitution. This is, in fact, to some extent the plan followed 
by Plato in the Laws, though he does not go on to draw 
conclusions as to the true form of every constitution, 


? This expression is apparently 
inherited from Socrates (Xen. 
Mem. I. 1). 

* This inquiry would seem to 
involve a study of the history of 
the States themselves—a matter, 
however, into which Aristotle 
does not propose to enter. 

> As much doubt has_ been 
thrown, not without good ground, 


on the authenticity of many of the 
references, backwards or forwards, 
to be found in the writings which 
bear the name of Aristotle, it may 
be as well to remark that this 
preetie would hardly have 

een forged by any one who had 
the Politics before him either in its 
traditional order or perhaps in any 
conceivable order. 
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BACON. 35 


both because it is obviously influenced by Aristotle's 
views, and because it does not trace society to a primitive 
compact. ‘The first platform of monarchy, he says, ‘is 
that of a father, who governing over his wife by prerogative 
of sex, over his children by prerogative of age and because 
he is author unto them of being, and over his servants by 
prerogative of virtue and providence (for he that is able of 
body and improvident of mind is xatura servus), is the very 
model of a king.’ On this pattern the earliest society was 
constructed. ‘The first original submission is paternity or 
patriarchy, which was, when a family growing so great, as 
it could not contain itself within one habitation, some 
branches of the descendants were forced to plant them- 
selves into new families, which second families could not by 
a natural instinct and inclination, but bear a reverence and 
yield an obeisance to the eldest line of the ancient family 
from which they were derived.’ Bacon adds, as secondary 
and later sources of monarchy, admiration of virtue or 
gratitude towards merit, gratitude for salvation in war, or 
enforced submission to a conqueror. ‘All these four sub- 
missions are evident to be natural and more ancient than 
law. ‘All other commonwealths, monarchies only ex- 
cepted, do subsist by a law precedent ... but in monarchies, 
especially hereditary . . . the submission is more natural 
and simple, which afterwards by laws subsequent is per- 
fected and made more formal, but it is grounded upon 
nature!’ ‘Nulla apud Baconem,’ Friedlander remarks, 


in the case of the Postnati of 
Scotland ;’? quoted by C. Fried- 
lander, De Francisci Baconis 
Verulamii doctrina politica, p. 15. 

1 Bacon evidently intends to 
suggest that the claims of Mon- 
archy are superior to those of 
other constitutions—an inference 
which Anistotle 1s far from draw- 
ing from its priority in point of 
time. ‘While the _ Protestant 
writers on Natural Law persist- 
ently maintain that the State is a 
divine ordinance—while they in- 
cline to place the subject in the 


same position with respect to his 
King as that which the child holds 
to the father whom he has had no 
part in selecting —while again 
they firmly assert the inde- 
feasible Majesty of the Head of 
the State, the Jesuit writers on 
the subject take a diametrically 
opposite view. They insist in 
the interest of the Church on the 
human origin of the State, on its 
origin in a primitive social com- 
pact, and infer from this that 
where the Prince shows himself 
unworthy of the power committed 
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TO BE DISTRIBUTED. 97 


Aristotle supplies us with two lists, which we will here 
set side by side: 


A. Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328b 2 sqq. B. Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 40 sqq. 
1. yewpyoi I. yewpyoi 
2. Texvirat 2. to Bavavooy 
3. Td paxtpoy 3. 1d ayopatoy 
4. Td eSropoy 4. To Onrexdy 
5. lepeis 5. TO mporroAepnooy 
6. xpiral ry avayxaioy Kat 6. ro dtxacrixdy 
coup pepsvrav 7. Td Tais ovoias etrovp~ 
7. ro Onrixoy (not enum- you 
erated in its place, 8. rd Snucoupyixdy (official 


but incidentally men- class) 
tioned as necessary . TO Boudevdpevoy Kal xpi- 
in c. 9. 1329 a 36) 4. voy wept ray Oixaiwy Trois 
apdicBnrove: (where 
TO Sixacrixoy iS again 
mentioned by an evi- 

dent slip). 

The above are called peépyn ris 
morews, 1290b 38-40: pdpia rs 

moAews, 1291 a 32. 


ve) 


Of these lists, list A is drawn up for use in the con- 
struction of the best State: list B is intended to account 
for the variety of constitutions by exhibiting the full variety 
of classes in a State. The latter is thus the more complete. 
In list A ro dyopatoy and also ro 8yuovpyixdy are omitted : 
list B omits the class of priests. Both lists reflect the very 
imperfect industrial and professional development of Greek 
society: perhaps indeed they fail to do justice even to it. 
Instructors of youth and physicians are absent from both 
lists. We hear nothing of fishermen, though fishing is 
included in the First Book among the natural modes of 
obtaining food. Sailors, it is true, are expressly denied a 
place among the parts of the State (4 (7). 6. 1327 b 7sqq.), 
and fishermen perhaps among them. The oarsmen of the 
triremes are to be recruited among the serfs or slaves who 
till the soil, and the crews of the trading vessels employed 
in bringing the produce of the territory to the port (4 (7). 

2 We are surprised to find rey- _ pressed on this subject seem, how- 
virat and Onres existing inthe best ever, to be more uncompromising 
State, when in the First Book we _ than those expressed elsewhere. 
find these vocations reckoned 7 Cp. Isocr. de Antid. § 145, 


with the unnatural sort of xpn- rots diaxogious xai xtAious rovs elo= 
pariorixyn, The views there ex- é€povras xai Aetroupyourras. 
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the fiesh that afl the ccher Samogereces mars ow an 
animal (bone. skin. sinew. Disocresse’s. bar. etciexix ce 
Part. An. 2. 8. 653 b 30 scc.t In any cbfect into which 
Matter enters there 3s ‘the fashioning element’ iri 2r sien 
your), and there is Matter (de Gen Ar 1. 18.723 b 25: 
2. 4. 738 b 2ci «Im the socl as in everyithicy ese there 
are two contrasted parts—the ‘ passive reason ints tate 
rics), answering to Matzer. and the ‘creative reason i7%s 
weoyruxés, 6 zasra zowr. de An. 3. 5. 430 a 1c agg.) This 
duality rans through the entire universe of things (43° a 
10). In an egg no less than in an animal or a State, 
two contrasted parts can be discerned — ‘that which is 
the principle of growth’ (o0er 7 apyn). and ‘that which 
supplies nutriment’ (G0er 4» rpogpy, de Gen. An. 3. 1. 751 b 
22) The same thing appears in a beehive (de Gen. An. 
3. 10. 760 b 7 9qq., e@ 22 cai To Tous 3acireis woxzep sE=019- 
pévous ézi rexpeow iow pévew, adewerovs ter arayKaiwr 
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derqra TRY TOU odyatos’ al 3é péAITTaL pEecat TO peyeDos iow 
apg (xppouse yap olre xpos rir épyaciar). cai épyarides, 
os cai Téxpa tTpipovoa cai zarépas). Steps and gradations 
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IMPUGNED. 143 


that slaves by birth are descended from those who have 
_ been enslaved through war, and that this form of slavery, 
__ ‘the oldest and that which has given birth to all the rest *,’ 
= is ‘very weak in point of justice’ (242 M); and thus he 
arrives at the conclusion (243 M) that the true slave is 
the man who is unfree and servile in soul—a conclusion 
Me “possibly suggested by Aristotle's examination of the 
_ subject, though arrived at in a different way. 
If we add that the form which slavery assumed in the 
“Lacedaemonian State gave rise to an especial amount of de- 
"bate (Plato, Laws 776 C), we shall see that the institution 
“was undergoing a rigorous examination, in the course of 
which one form of it after another was being weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, and that first enslavement for 
debt, then the enslavement of Greeks *, then enslavement 
through war, were successively being eliminated, so that a 
total condemnation of the institution might well seem to 
be at hand. Hence a careful investigation of its true basis, 
such as that which Aristotle made, was especially timely. 
Both Xenophon and Plato furnished him with some hints Reinvesti- 
on the subject. Xenophon had insisted that rule should, ic aeanee 
if possible, be so exercised as to win willing obedience from slavery by 
the ruled, and had shown how the master might be a means 4" ttle: 
of developing virtue in his slaves. Plato had, in one and 
the same dialogue (the Republic), made it a distinguishing 
feature of the ideal State not to enslave the class which 
provided it with necessary or useful commodities (rd 
ypymariotixov)*®, and also pointed to the man in whom 
there is a natural weakness of the higher principle as a 


' He overlooks the fact that 
<Iavery originating in voluntary 
.u:render and slavery for debt 

‘id not be said to have de- 
.: ped out of war. 

- Cp. Levit. 25. 44: ‘Both thy 
.. ndmen and thy bondmaids 
.iich thou shalt have shall be 
‘ the heathen that are round 
.20ut you; of them shall ye buy 
nondmen and bondmaids.’ | 
have already quoted this passage 


for another purpose. 

* Rep. 547 C. This class (the 
third) 1s probably conceived as 
Hellenic, like the two higher 
classes, and the fact that it 1s not 
a slave-class in the ideal State of 
the Republic does not necessarily 
imply the non-existence of slavery 
in this State: on the contrary, 
slavery is here and there tacitly 
implied to exist in it (e.g. Rep. 
549 A). 
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MARRIAGE. 187 


that after seventeen years of married life (when the husband 
is 54 years old and the wife 35), the married couple shall 
cease to become parents (4 (7). 16. 1335 b 26 sqq.). Plato 
had named in the Laws an even shorter term—ten years. 
Aristotle thus divides the period of marriage into two 
epochs—the epoch of rexvomoita and that in which no 
children are to be brought into the world. 

Nor does he stop even here. He names, in conformity Only a cer- 
with Greek custom !, the winter-season as the best for con- ea acee 
tracting marriage, and insists that a limit must be set to dren to be 
the begetting of children even during the seventeen years’ ane iia 
term (1335 b 21 sq.), so that the begetting of more than !7 years: 
a certain number shall be prohibited (2. 6. 1265 b 6 sq.). which this 
It may be thought, he hints (1335 b 21 sq.), that infractions oe 
of this rule will occur, and that the only possible remedy 
for them will be the exposure of the surplus children; but 
this is not so”: he apparently regards the exposure of 
living children as not ‘holy’ (éc.ov)*, and suggests in prefer- 
ence abortion at an early stage of pregnancy. The practice 
of abortion had already been sanctioned by Plato in the 
Republic (461 C) without this limitation, in the event of 
unions outside the legal limits of age proving fruitful; and 
in case of its failure, exposure. Aristotle appears to be 


more opposed to exposure and to abortion in advanced 


totle’s point of view, and I know 
not whether any physiologist has 
inquired statistically, what limits 
of age in the parents seem most 
favourable to vigorous offspring. 

* Not Attic only, apparently, 
for he refers to the practice of oi 
wodhot (1335 a 37). The month 
Gamelion (January-February) 
was the marriage-month at 
Athens. See Hist. An. 5. 8. 
§42a 26-b1. Plutarch is pleased 
with animals for pairing at one 
particular season only, and that 
the most favourable (de Amore 
Prolis _c. 2). Pythagoras had 

rescribed the winter (Diog. 
ped 8.9: Diod. 10. 9. 3). 

* I follow the interpretation of 


1335b 21 sqq. given by C. F. 
Hermann (Gr. Antiqq. 3. § II. 
8) :—‘ but not, on the ground of 
an over-yreat number of children, 
if there is a regulation against an 
over-great number, to expose 
children.’ 

5 Except in the case of defec- 
tive offspring (mrennpwpevoy, 1335 b 
zo). Compare with 1335 b 23-26, 
de Gen. An. 5.1.778b 32 sqq.: 
Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1170a 16. See 
Thonissen, Droit Pénal de la ré- 
publique athénienne, p. 258, on 
the question whether abortion was 
a crime by Attic law. It seems 
to have been common among 
slave-mothers (Dio Chrys. Or. 


15. 237 M). 
























































TO HELLAS AND TO MACEDON. 477 


Achaean League, Rhodes, and the Pontic Heracleia, did 
tend in this direction. More perhaps might have been 
achieved if Greece had been wiser and less exhausted?, and 
if Macedon had trusted less to garrisons and tyrants*. Still 
it was much to have preached wisdom and moderation to 


an age in which conquerors and conquered were alike im- 
patient of compromise. 


We naturally expect to find in the teaching of the 
Politics clear traces of Aristotle’s close connexion with 
Macedon. It would be natural that we should do so, even 
if the work was written before the battle of Chaeroneia: 
after it, one would have thought that some reference to 
the altered position of Greece would be unavoidable. Now 
the mention of Philip's death in the Seventh Book® does 
not prove that the whole of the Politics, or even the 
immediate context, was written after that event, but it shows 
that if this was not so, Aristotle made at least one addition 
to that part of the work subsequently to the accession of 
Alexander, and we may reasonably infer that his political 
views remained unchanged at that date. 

No reference, however, to the relation of Greece to 
‘Macedon appears in the Politics; the fact that a mighty 
ipower had suddenly arisen on her Northern frontier is ab- 

y ignored. For all that appears to the contrary in 
pages, the Politics may have been written while Thebes 
still the leading power. Not a particle of Aristotle’s 























544 SEVENTH BOOK. 

gogues were then rhetoricians, not soldiers, so that not 
many of them became tyrants (c. 5 1305.13). Notwith- 
standing this, Aristotle still speaks of tyranny in these 
chapters (e.g. c. 10. 13156 b 14) as beginning in demagogy. 

We know from the history of the Italian Republics of 
the MiddJe Ages that tyranny is a not uncommon out- 
growth of the City-State; otherwise sristotle’s account 
of the Greek tyrant might make us wonder that such a 
being should ever have existed. 

His rule is described as exercised over unwilling subjects 
and wholly based on force. The mercenaries who main- 
tained him in power were supported by the proceeds of 
heavy taxes imposed on his subjects. These taxes would no 
doubt fall mainly on the rich, but both rich and poor are 
described as suffering under hisrule. It is said to combine the 
worst features of extreme oligarchy and extreme democracy. 
Like the cxtreme oligarchy’, the tyrant deprives the people 
of arms*, oppresses them, drives them from the city, and 
scatters them in villages. Like the extreme democracy, he 
carries on a perpetual war with citizens of position (rots 
yvuplwow); he puts them to death both secretly and openly, 
and cxiles them, for he regards them as his rivals for 
power; it is, in fact, from their ranks that plots for the 
overthrow of a tyranny commonly proceed (1311 a 18). 

Aristotle's view of tyranny did not probably differ much 
from that current in the sounder portions of Greek society. 
We know that though Jason of Pherae was not an oppressive 
ruler’, hig murderers were publicly honoured in most of the 
Greek States they visited*. The tyrant Hiero, in the 
dialoguc of Xcnophon which bears his name, describes him- 


C. 10. 1311 a9, éx pay ddcyap- 
xtas, but the extreme oligarchy is 
srobably referred to, as previously 
In 1310 b 4. 

2 Isocrates mentions in his let- 
ter (FE. pist. 7) to Timotheus, tyrant 
of the Pontic Heracleia, that Cle- 
ommis, the tyrant of Methymna, 
trusted all his subjects with arms 
(c. 8sq.), but this was cvidently 


an unusual and somewhat peril- 
ous course. Most tyrants went 
armed themselves, and were sur- 
rounded with armed men (Xen. 
Hicro 2. 8). Cypselus had no 
guard (Pol. 7 (5). 12. 1315b 27), 
but he was an exception to the 
general rule. 

* Diod. 15. 61. 

* Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 32. 





which determines his estimate of a State is—how far is the 
life lived in it a life of perfect manhood? Does it develope 
and give faculti 


to one of them only, or a few of them, but tdall?> 


APPENDIX A. 


(See pp. 98, 493, 495:) 
On the Third and Fourth Chapters of the Sixth Book. 


THE integrity of the text in the third and fourth chapters of the 
Sixth Book has been much doubted, and not without reason. 

The question whether there are more constitutions than one has 
already been discussed in the Third Book (3. 6. 1278 b 6 sqq.), and 
its renewed discussion is in itself surprising. But of this there are 
other instances in the Politics. For example, the question what is 
the most desirable life is discussed in the first three chapters of the 
Fourth Book, and yet we are again invited to consider ‘ what is the 
end of the best life’ in the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters (1333 2 
15-1334b 5). Aristotle, in fact, has no scruple in raising a ques- 
tion again, when he wishes to draw a new lesson from the discussion, 
as he does in each of these discussions of the Fourth Book. We 
notice the same thing here. The question discussed in these chap- 
ters of the Sixth Book is the same as that discussed in the Third, 
but the object of the discussion is different. There the object had 
been to obtain a rough classification of constitutions; here it is to 
point out how great is the number of possible forms, and to correct 
a prevailing impression that, however much constitutions may ap- 
pear to differ from each other, they are all forms either of oligarchy 
or democracy. Aristotle’s wish in the Sixth Book is to give aid to 
the statesman who undertakes the difficult task of reforming existing 
constitutions (6 (4). 1. 1289a 1-15). He perhaps knew of cases 
in which statesmen had ignored the difference between various 
shades of oligarchy and democracy, and had given to one sub-form 
institutions appropriate to another. 

The third chapter begins by affirming that the reason why there 
are more constitutions than one is that there are more ‘parts of 
the State’ than one, and in enumerating these it groups them 
under the two heads of &jpos and yropior. Under the former head 
fall cultivators, traders, and artisans, each representing a different 
type of demos—under the latter, yvmpimoc representing various 
degrees of wealth, and then again those whose claims rest on birth 
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this, as has been said already, is far from being the case, though we 
find, as we have seen, in the fourteenth chapter (1297 b 39 sq.)— 
and perhaps also in the reference to ovrévacpol in the Eighth 
Book (1316 b 39 sqq.)—some echoes of the views expressed in the 
passage 1290 b 22-1291b 15. What then are we to say of this 
passage? It seems to be imperfectly worked into the context in 
which it stands, but whether it was placed where we find it by the 
hand of Aristotle or by that of another, it is not easy to say. 
The fact that its teaching is echoed in the fourteenth chapter 
makes in favour both of its authenticity and of its insertion here by 
Aristotle. But then how are we to explain the circumstance that 
its account of the parts of the State is ignored in the passage which 
immediately succeeds it, to say nothing of 6 (4). 11. 1295b 1 sqq. 
and of the Seventh and Second Books ? 

We may well have here an ‘ intrusive’ or ‘added’ passage ; but 
the difficulty of harmonizing the third and fourth chapters of the 
Sixth Book is far from being the only difficulty that we encounter in 
the course of the first four chapters of this book. There is much 
that is puzzling in the state in which these chapters have come down 
tous’. In this part of the Politics, more perhaps than in any other, 
we feel that we cannot penetrate the secrets of the workshop. 


APPENDIX B. 
(See p. 240.) 


The result of the inquiry in the Fourth Chapter of the Third 
Book appears to be, that in the best State all citizens are dvdpes 
ayaGoi in the sense of possessing one or other of the two kinds of 
the dperi av8pés ayabot—i.e, they possess either the virtue of the good 
man gua dpxdpevos, or the virtue of the good man gua adpywy (which 
implies their possession of the other kind, for men learn to rule by 
learning to be ruled)—but that only those among them who are 
ruling or have the capacity to rule, possess the virtue of the good 
man in its full form—the form in which alone ¢péynars is present. 
The subject is perplexed in 3. 5. 1278a 40 sqq. (where we find a 
recapitulation of c. 4) by the result of the fourth chapter being stated 
to be that no one but the ruler or he who has capacity to rule (6 
soXirixés) possesses the virtue of the good man in the best State, 
for it seems to be clear that a form, though an inferior form, of the 


1 See on this subject p. 492 sqq. 
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virtue of the good man is conceded in the fourth chapter to 6 
dpxdpevos modtrxy» apxny in the best State. It is not, however, 
uncommon to find Aristotle’s recapitulatory summaries not abso- 
lutely exact. Thus in the recapitulatory summary given in I. 9. 
1258 a 16 the natural kind of ypnyarioriey appears to be identified 
with the provision of food, whereas other commodities also are 
clearly contemplated in c. 8 (1256b 19). And so here Aristotle 
probably thinks it enough for his purpose to state the most pro- 
minent result of the inquiry and the one most present to his mind, 
and this is, that a citizen of the best State, if he is to possess the full 
virtue of a man, must be modAcrexds. 

But we further find him saying elsewhere in the Third Book 
(c. 18. 1288 a 38) that it has been proved in the mparos Adyor that the 
virtue of the citizen of the best State is the same as the virtue of the 
good man, the reference evidently being to the fourth chapter of this 
book. How are we to reconcile this statement with the teaching 
of that chapter (compare also c. 5. 1278 a 40 sqq.), where it seems 
to be implied that there will be citizens in the best State not capable 
of ruling and not possessed of ¢pévnots, and therefore not possessing 
the full virtue of the good man? The answer probably is, that in 
3. 18 Aristotle refers to the full citizens of the best State, the 
citizens xar’ é£oyn», and not to those of its citizens who, being 
vewrepot, are not fit for rule and do not possess ¢pévnots. The word 
‘citizen’ must apparently be used in this more limited sense in a 
passage of the Fourth Book (c. 13. 1332 a 32 sqq.), for here 
we are told that a State is good in so far as the citizens who share 
in the constitution (i.e. in the exercise of political power) are good, 
and in our State, adds Aristotle, all the citizens share in the con- 
Stitution. Yet the veorepor of the best State can hardly be said to 
‘share in the constitution.’ Aristotle would seem to use the word 
‘citizen, as he uses the word ypyparioteen in the First Book, in two 
senses—a wider and a narrower one. 


APPENDIX C. 
(See p. 259.) 
On the Twelfth and Thirteenth Chapters of the Third Book. 


‘The twelfth and thirteenth chapters,’ says Bernays’, ‘contain a 
separate draft of a discussion (Entwurf zur Erérterung) of the same 


1 Aristoteles’ Politik p. 172 n. 
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questions which are dealt with, partly in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh, partly in the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters. As this 
draft offers—in its remarks on the ostracism, for instance—some 
fresh matter, those who were putting the Aristotelian papers in 
order would be unwilling to leave it unused, and the place in which 
it appears seemed marked out for it by reason of the kinship 
existing between its contents and those of the chapters among 
which it was inserted. ... Aristotle’s intention, however, was that 
the fourteenth chapter should immediately follow the eleventh.’ 

It is quite true that the beginning of c. 14 joins on very well to 
the end of c. 11, and that cc. 12 and 13 deal to some extent with 
questions already discussed in cc. 9, 10, and 11, and also anticipate 
inquiries contained in cc. 16 and17. The discussion, for instance 
(c. 13. 1283b 35 sqq.), of the question whether the statesman 
should legislate for the advantage of the Few Better or the Many, 
when the Many are collectively superior in virtue to the Few, 
reminds us of the investigations of the eleventh chapter, and we feel 
some surprise that a fresh solution of the question should be 
offered without any notice being taken of the fact that it has been 
already discussed and settled. So again, the result of cc. 12 and 
13 is to modify in one important respect the conclusion announced 
at the close of c. 11, that the true supreme authority is law adjusted 
to the normal constitutions, the ruler or rulers retaining unchecked 
authority only where law cannot deal satisfactorily with individual 
cases, for we learn from these chapters that in one case (that of 
the rapBacueia) law is altogether out of place; yet no notice is 
taken of the fact that this conclusion conflicts with the previous 
decision in favour of law. The twelfth and thirteenth chapters 
also anticipate the sixteenth and seventeenth. They in fact explain 
so distinctly the conditions under which the mapfacuXeia is in place 
that we are surprised to find in cc. 16 and 17 a long discussion of 
the question whether it is better to be ruled by the best man or 
the best laws, which, after battling with the problem as if it was 
altogether a new one and still unsolved, eventually results in 
exactly the same solution as had already been announced at the 
close of c. 13. 

On the other hand, it is questionable whether the sequence of 
the latter part of the Third Book would be altogether satisfactory, 
even if these two chapters were omitted. For though, as has been 
noticed, the beginning of c. 14 suits well with the close of c. 11, we 
hardly expect to find an investigation of the question whether it is 
better to be ruled by the best man or the best laws following the 
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APPENDIX D. 
(See p. 290.) 


Susemihl (Sus.*, Note 677) brackets the passage 1288 a 6, rparov 
—15, apxds, as interpolated. He objects to the account of aristo- 
cracy given in it on the ground that it makes no reference to that 
interchange of ruling and being ruled which is elsewhere treated as 
a characteristic of the ideal aristocracy, and also on the ground 
that a population fitted for kingship is here distinguished from one 
fitted for aristocracy, whereas the mapBacuAcia, the only true form of 
kingship, is conceived as arising in the ‘best constitution’ (3. 13. 
1284 b 25), ie. under an aristocracy. As to the latter objection, 
perhaps he builds too much on the words emt ris dpiorns modsreias in 
this passage. They seem there to mean little more than ‘in the 
case of a constitution which awards power for pre-eminence in 
virtue.’ As to the former objection, it would seem from 4 (7). 14. 
1332 b 12-1333 a 13, that in the ideal aristocracy sketched in that 
book the interchange of rule referred to consists in the younger 
men being ruled as freemen should be ruled (1333 a 3 sqq.) by 
their elders, who possess ¢pévnois, and in their succeeding these 
elders as rulers when they have attained the due age. This agrees 
sufficiently well with the account of aristocracy in the passage before 
us. It is true that it does not include, as in its description of 
polity, any mention of law, though law is apparently intended to 
exist in the aristocracy of the Fourth Book. The account of polity 
is not free from difficulty’, but the statement that the well-to-do (oi 
«0ropos) hold office in it becomes comprehensible, if we remember 
that the hoplite class, which is supreme in the polity, is said to 
‘belong rather to the well-to-do than the poor’ (8 (6). 7. 
1321 a 12). 


APPENDIX E. 
(See p. 331.) 

If 4 (7). 10. 1329 a 40-b 35 is genuine, Aristotle here pauses in 
the inquiry which he has been pressing forward so fast, and pro- 
ceeds to justify the step which he has just taken in distributing the 

1 We note, for instance, that the 8-11 that magistrates in the polity 
statement that offices in the polity are might be appointed either by election 
distributed xar’ dfiay appears to imply or by lot, or partly by election and 


that they are filled by election, where- _ partly by lot. 
as it would seem from 6 (4). 14.1298 b 
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in Italy long before they were known in Crete’. No notice, again, 
appears to be taken of this inquiry about syssitia when they are 
instituted later on (1330a 3). Above all, the whole passage 
1329a 40-b 35 betrays the same interest in pvopoOéra:, and 
chronology, and the history of etpnyara, as does the suspected 
concluding passage of the Second Book?. Is it due to the same 
hand? And is this hand Aristotle’s? 


APPENDIX F. 
(See p. 341.) 


The account of evdapovia as dvéepyesa xal ypjots aperjs redeia, xal 
aurn oun é€£ iwobécews GAN’ dndas (Pol. 4 (7). 13. 13328 7 Sqq.) 
cannot be found /ofdem verdis in the Nicomachean Ethics. In 
fact, the distinction between amdés and ef twobécews OF rps iwdbeci» 
mwa, SO frequent in the Politics, seems seldom to occur in the 
Nicomachean Ethics‘, though that of drAés and rwi is common 
enough there (see Bon. Ind. 77a 21-33). Nor is evdaporia 
described there in the exact phrase évépyeta xal ypyois dperns redeia, 
though the words ris redcias dperqs xpqots occur in Eth. Nic. 5. 3. 
1129b 31. We rather hear of it as Wuyns évépyeta ar’ dperny, but 
then, as Aristotle points out, this is much the same thing as 
speaking of it as dperyjs évépyeia (Eth. Nic. 1. 8. 1098b 29-31). 
That the évépyea must be reAela, appears from Eth. Nic. 1. 10. 
1099 b 26: cp. r100a 4. Thus the Nicomachean Ethics may be 
said to give an account of eddapovia which is not ill represented by 


1 The argument appears to be that 
the existence of syssitia in Italy is 
coeval with the name ‘Italy’— a name 
which, it is tacitly assumed, is far older 
than the days of Minos. The care 
which the writer takes to explain the 
exact sense in which he uses this name 
may perhaps be accounted for, if we 
remember that it wascommonly used to 
designate a far wider region: thus the 
author of the Se bearing the name 
of Scymnus Chius, who probably re- 

uces Ephorus, makes ‘Italy’ in- 
clude the whole region lying between 
Terina on the West (306) and Taren- 
tum on the East (330). He also dis- 
tinguishes it from Oenotria, on which 
it is said to border (300). If we could 
trace in the e of the Politics 
before us a wish to correct Ephorus, 
the fact would make in favour of its 


authenticity. 

* A close resemblance may also be 
noted between 1329 b 16, &0 wal voy 
éx: raw da’ txelvou rivets xpavrat rots 
ovootrios wat raw vdpow tvios, and 
2. 10.1271 b 30, &d wal viv of wepl- 
oxo Tov abrdy 7 Xpowrat av’rots, 
ws sea aia del Mivw wpdrov ri 
Tafiy row véyow, the latter pas 
immediately preceding what aa 
parently an extract from Ephorus, 
which may or may not have been 
placed where we find it by the hand 
of Aristotle. 

3 In Eth, Nic. 4. 15. 1128 b 29 we 
have ein 3 dy 4 aldaus ef iwodécens 
dmieccés’ el yap apdfa, aloxvvar’ dy, 
In Eth. Nic. 7. 15. 1154b 16 sq. ra 
gvoe #d5éa are contrasted with ra xara 
oupBeByxds Hdda ( = ra larpevorra). 
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the terse phrase of ‘the Politics’, and the passage in the former 
treatise which Aristotle has especially before him is probably 
I. 9. 10992 31~-end of c. ro. r100a 9. The tendency to mix 
up ebdaperia with ctrvyia is mentioned here (1099 b 7), as it is 
mentioned in this passage of the Politics (c. 13. 13324 25), and 
the marring effect of calamity on happiness is also dwelt on in 
both passages (Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 1099b 2 sqq.: Pol. 4 (7). 13. 
13922 20). Both speak of happiness as presupposing the pos- 
session of external and bodily goods*. But the. whole treatment 
of the subject in this chapter of the Politics is more detailed and 
definite. The view that action, if it is to be ésAse xad5, must have 
éshas dyabé to deal with as its object-matter, seems certainly not to 
find equally clear expression in the Nicomachean Ethics. 


APPENDIX G. 
(See p. 467, note 3.) 


The following passages from Censorinus and Olympiodorus, 
quoted by Ideler in his edition of the Meteorologica of Aristotle 
(vol. i. pp. 484, 257), will serve to illustrate the nature of a ‘great 
winter ’:— 

Censorinus, de Die Natali c. 18: ‘Est praeterea annus, quem 
Aristoteles maximum potius quam magnum appellat, quem solis 
lunae vagarumque quinque stellarum orbes conficiunt, cum ad 
idem signum, ubi quondam simul fuerunt, una referuntur. Cuius 
anni hyems summa est xaraxAvopds, quam nostri diluvionem vocant, 
aestas autem éxsupecis, quod est mundi incendium. Nam his 
alternis temporibus mundus tum exignescere, tum exaquescere 
videtur’ (cp. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 20). 

Olympiodorus in Aristot. Meteorologica 1. 14. 1, cupBaiver dé 
rovro ri» GdAarray yretpovoba Kal riy #recpoy Gadarrovoba da roy peyay 
Kadovpevoy xeava kal rd peya Oépos. péyas 8€ dor 6 xeyor, Hvixa 
wavres €v xepepug (wdig yévevrat, } tdpoydp f ides. péya 8€ éore 
Ogpos, Gray mavres ev Seppe (adi yéveovrat, } Aéovrs # xapxivp. Sowep 
yop 6 FAs pdvos €y Néovre pew yurduevos motei Oépos, ev alyoxépere 8€ 


* Other references also in the spirit of its teaching than strict cita- 
Politics to the Nicomachean Ethics tions. 
(e.g. that in 2. 2. 1261 a 30), if 4 See also Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1169 b 
indeed it is correct so to describe 4 8qq, 
them, are rather reproductions of the 
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xewpava, cal ore yivera: & énavris ovre cAnbeis Bia 1d els dy nai 1d aird 
épew rie Prov, awd yap rou airod eis rd aird dwoxabioraras’ ri oty (?) 
éors 8:4 wodAov ypév0u sdvray ray wavnTey ywoptmn rdfis, frie woul Tov 
peyay cnavrds; «i yap wdvres of sddynree card Kopugyy yudpevos Geppal- 
yovew, Gowep cal 6 fos, adiorduern BE rovTou Wiyovcw, ox aweaxds 
wavras xara Kopupyy ywopuérous worely peya Oépos, aduorapévous O¢ xetpava. 
dv oby rH peythe xepane 9 fretpos Oadarrovra, d» dd rH peydhe Ope 
sovpavrioy 8h réwov per (3d résov rod pér conj. Ideler) gxavow cal 
woAXijy Enpéryra, wou (rot Ideler) 8€ dypéryra. 

In answer to an inquiry on the subject, the Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy at Oxford (Rev. C. Pritchard, D.D.) kindly informs 
me that a ‘rough and approximative computation’ made by him 
gives the result that ‘in the year 342 3.c. the sun, moon, and 
five planets were seen together somewhere in the constellations 
Libra and Scorpio.’ This year would seem, therefore, to have been 
a ‘magnus annus’ in the sense at any rate which Censorinus at- 
taches to the phrase, though not in the sense attached to it by 
Olympiodorus, who appears to require the meeting of the heavenly 
bodies to take place in the particular constellations named by him, 
and not in Libra or Scorpio. The question, however, is one 
which I must leave to those who are more versed in these matters 
than I am. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 11, last line, dele comma. 

P. 119, last line, for who read which. 

P. 138, line 15, ‘Plants and animals.’ See however my note on 1. 8. 1256 
b 20 (vol. ii. p. 174 sq.). 

P. 129, line 3 sqq. See however my note on 1. 8, 1256 b 26 (vol. ii. p. 178 8q.), 
where I have on further consideration adopted a different rendering of this 
passage. 

P. 163, note 2, for injustum read iniustum, and for conjuges read coniuges. 


P. 216, note 1, for juris read iuris. 

P. 230, line 12, for jure read iure. 

P. 269, line 24, and p. 282, note. More strictly, a ‘ perpetual generalship.’ 
P. 294, line 22, for junctura read iunctura. 


P. 406, last line. I have translated rayseioy here ‘treasury,’ because Plato is 
evidently thinking of the rajueioy as a place for storing gold and silver, but 
with respect to the Lacedaemonian rajeia, which seem to have been used for 
the storage of commodities of all kinds, see [Aristot.] Oecon. 1. 6. 1344 b 
32 sq. (with Gottling’s note, p. 81 of his edition) and Sch6mann, Opusc. Acad. 
3- 223 9g. 

P. 430, line 29 sqq. I am indebted to Prof. Jowett’s Translation of Plato for 
the renderings given here and p. 459, line 27 sqq. 

P. 442, line 24, dele the second comma. 


P. 467, note 3, line 17, add comma before ‘ in.’ 
P. 494, note, add ' before the note. 


P. 499, line 11 sqq. I should have made it clearer here that (with Zeller, 
Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 746 sq.) I take Aristotle to regard the Polity as ‘the best consti- 
tution for most States.’ Compare 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 38, ray pgw wat xoworépar 
dwagas, with 2. 6.1265 b 26-31, where the Polity is called «ovordrn rats 
wéreo:, The Polity is described as péon ddAcyapxias wat dnpoxpartas in 2. 6. 
1265 b 28, and ‘the best constitution for most States’ is spoken of as % péon 
wokureia in 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 7,37. The hoplites are supreme in the Polity 
(1265 b 28), and the bulk of the hoplites would probably be wéoo:. ToArreiay 
péripov in 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 40 seems to me, as to Mr. Postgate (Notes, p. 30}, 
to mean, not ‘durable constitution,’ but ‘durable Polity’ (see p. 501, note 1). 
Mr. Postgate may possibly be right in holding that ‘the best constitution for 
most States’ will be ‘in some cases,’ not the Polity, but ‘others of the mixed 
forms ’—some kind of dporoxparia, for instance—but I do not feel sure of this. 
Would Aristotle hold the péco: to be supreme in an dporoxparia, or call an 
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a ploy welureia? At any rate, the Polity is uppermost in his 
mind as ‘the best constitution for most States.’ 

P. 499, note r. In support of the suggestion here made as to the probable 
meaning of 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 12 9q., I may refer to Xen. Occon. 2. 5 sq- 

P. §03, note 3, for 4 (7). 1329 & 40 9qq. read 4 (7). 10. 1329 @ 40 8qq- 

P. gat, line 23, ‘nowhere.’ The last chapter of the Seventh Book, however, 
recognizes in its concluding portion, as we have seen (p. 521, line 1), that 
there are more kinds of democracy and oligarchy than one. But see p. 519, 
note 1, as to this part of the chapter. 

P. §43, note 1, fer 93 read 39. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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